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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
CROSBY HALL. 
This engraving represents the noble 
Hall of Crosby-house, which still stands, 


a precious relic of the olden times, in | 


Bishopgate street, London. It is said to 
be a fine specimen of ancient Gothic ar- 
chitecture. It was built in 1471, by Sir 
John Crosby, an eminent grocer ana wool- 
stapler, who was knighted for his bravery 
in resisting an attack on the city by Fal- 
conbridge. Crosby-house, when built, 
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| was considered the loftiest and most 
‘splendid private mansion in the city— 
| After Sir John’s death, it was occupied 
_ by several persons of eminent wealth and 
|character. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it was often appropriated for the 
use of foreign ambassadors. 


During the civil wars of the royalists 
and Cromwelites, it was used as_a prison, 
and many of the royalists were held there 
in ‘durance vile.’ After the restoration 
of the ‘Merry Monarch,’ several parts ot 
the mansion were taken down, and the 
great hall was used by the Non-conform- 
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ists as ameeting-house. For this sacred | 
purpose it was used for upwards of a cen- | 


tury. 


This old hall is often mentioned by the | 
bard of Avon, in his Richard the Third, | 


as in the following passage. 


Gloucester. 


Look, how this ring encompasseth thy | 
| They come not! they come not! Across 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor | 


finger, 


heart: 


Wear both of them, for both of them are | 


thine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favor at thy gracious hand, 


Thou dost confirm his happiness forever. | 


Anne. 
What is it ? 


Gloucester. 


That it may please you leave these sad | 
, | Unheeding my keen anguish, stern duty 
To him that hath more cause to be a | 


designs 


mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby-place. 


Here it was, then, that the wily Rich- | 
ard, the hero of Tewkesbury and the vic- | 
tim of Bosworth field, carried on those | 
intrigues with the citizens of London and | 
the lords of the realm, that resulted in his | 
elevation to the crown of England in | 
place of the unfortunate Edward the Sixth, | 
who fell a victim to his bloody ambition. | 


The scene in the hall, as painted in our 
engraving, represents one of those brawls 
so common among his fullowers during 
those days of intrigue and blood. Thank 
Heaven, those days are past; and the old 
hall stands only as a melancholy remem- 
brance of the ‘days of old.’ 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
STANZAS. 


BY C, THERESA CLARKE. 

Where are they? where are they? those 
bright links of the past, 

Bo fair indeed, so fleeting. Yea! I knew 
they might not last ; 

Where are they? where are they ?—Hope 
wove a golden chain, 

But it is severed, and alas! may not be 
joined again. 








We parted! we parted! and oh! the part- 
ing words 

Of true and constant hearted, rose like song 
of summer birds; 

Rose like prayer upon the altar where holy 


vows are given, 


| 
Beneath the starry eyes of night, and, aye 
} d o b » Bee” Bod | 


were heard in Heaven. 


the deep dark main, 

The early-loved and unforgot will ne’er 
return again, 

For Death hath set his icy seul upon each 
idol’s brow, 

And echo only answereth back, Where 
are they even now? 


|| I languish ! I languish ! and pour the plaint 


of wo, 


sayeth no: 


|| Then hush, heart, thy beating, while in 


spirit hurrying on, 
I follow! I follow! where my precious 
ones are gone. 


Springfield, Muss. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
MISS WILLIAMS. 
BY MRS. C. ORNE. 


It was in the cold grey of the morning, 
that a stage-coach started from one of the 
hotels in Philadelphia, with only two in- 
side passengers. One of them, Julaa 
Herbert, possessed a fine countenance, 
and his person was in every respect singu- 
larly elegant. The other passenger, whe 
was already quietly seated in the carriage 
when he entered, was a young girl, whom, 
after slightly glancing at, he set down as 
belonging to one of the middling classes 
of society: her dress being a dark Cir- 
cassian, and her cottage bonnet, quite too 
deep for the fashion, being composed of 
rather coarse braid, and trimmed with a 
ribbon of colors not remarkably well 
chosen. After proceeding about a quarter 
of a mile, a third passenger was taken up, 
who was an elderly lady, of respectable 
appearance. As the morning twilight 
began to dissipate, the younger female 
drew her thick green veil over her face, 
and apparently composed herself for a 
comfortable nap. After the lapse of some 


|| ten or fifteen minutes, Mrs. Hart, the el- 
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derly hediy, peated a few remarks, which s 


were politely replied to by young Her- | 


bert, who, however, made no effort to con- | 


tinue the conversation. A long interval | 


of unbroken silence succeeded, which | gnished reading it, and he could see that 
Mrs. Hart made another effort to relieve, || | the younger female turned away, as if 
by producing a good sized box of confec- | she feared that ber deep bonnet would be 
insufficient to conceal a smile. 


tionary, which, having handed to Herbert, 
who, although not remarkably fond of pe- | 


permints and sugar-plums, politely ac- | with his agreeable looks, as well as affa- 
ble manners, hastened to say, that she 
who sat beside he at she ght : ao 
Lad the cide Ber, That dhe too igi |, hoped he would not, by any gay: think 
ers tee = ~, | that she considered the rhymes as infalli- 
‘ble. Herbert replied, very courteously, 
that he certainly should not, and the vood 
_ lady consigned her box of confectionary 
‘to her travelling basket. 
might disclaim her belief of the mottoes, 
she had set it down in her mind as a set- 
| tled point, that the young girl by her side 
| was not what she appeared ; and, finally 
yielding to her curiosity, which had be- 
_come really painful, she determined on 
venturing a few questions. She began 
| by inquiring if she lived in Philadelphia. 


cepted a few, she jogged the girl’s elbow, 


palate. She permitted herself, though 
with evident reluctance, to be aroused; 
and, taking off her glove, that she might 
more convenienly select some of the con- 
tents of the box, displayed a smal] white 
hand most beautifully formed. 

“Take one of the bonbons, if you please,’ 
said Mrs. Hart, ‘and see what motto ac- 
companies it.’ 

She did as she was desired, but ap- | 


peared to have no curiosity to unfold the | 
paper. | 

‘What! are you not going to read the | 
poetry :’ said Mrs. Hart, pulling her spec- | 
tacles down over her eyes. ‘ Now, L[ al- | 
ways have a curiosity to see what a per- 
son chances to select, as] esieem it a 
kind of innocent species of fortune-tell- 
ing. As she finished speaking, she took 
the motto, and, unfolding it, read aloud— | 
1} 


j 
} 
! 


¢‘ Whether or not I’m what I appear, i 
‘You'd know, but that you are no seer.’ 


‘Well,’ said she, ‘it is quite funny that || 
you should happen to choose that; don’t || 
you think so ? ! 

‘Tt would be rather so, " replied the girl, 
speaking for the first time, ‘if the mot- | 
toes were really, as you consider them, a i 
kind of Sibylline leaves,’ ] 

Herbert, who had his eyes fixed on the | i 
delicate hand that still remained unglov- || 
ed, and who admired so exceedingly to | 
see a lady have a handsome hand, that | 
the charms of a Venus de Medici would | 
have been nothing to him without it, be- | 
gan, after hearing her speak, to feel an | 
increasing curiosity to get a peep under | 
her bonnet; buat, owiny to its depth, he | 
could do nothing more than obtain a sight | 
of her chin, and even this was deeply 
shaded by the envious green veil, 

‘Won't you take one of the bonbons, 
sir? said Mrs. Hart. 

‘It will do as well if I take only a 
motto, [ suppose,’ replied he; and, un- 
folding it, he followed Mrs. Hart’s exam- 


| 
| 
1} 
i} 


And the lion's skin may contain a bear.’ 


replied. 
there ?” 
| believe.’ 
season 2” 


present summer in the country,’ 


town, I suppose.’ 


| of an elegant mansion, whence came a 








ple, and read— 


The « crow the plumes of a pheasant may 
wear, 









He laughed heartily when he had 









Mrs. Hart, who had been much pleased 












Ilowever she 















‘T resided there the past winter,’ she 






‘Do domestics obtain good wages 


‘About the same as in other cities, I 





‘Do you reside there in the summer 





‘Not always; I propose spending the 


‘You are aware that domestic labor is 
much cheaper in the country than in 







‘Yes; but my task is somewhat fatigu- 
ing in the city, and [ wished to be re- 
leased for a few months? 

‘However hard you may have labored, 
I see that you have managed to keep your 
hands delicate.’ 

‘My task, though a hard one,’ she re- 
plied, at the same time drawing on her 
glove, ‘was not of a kind to affect my 
hands.’ 

How far Mrs. Hart’s curiosity might 


have triumphed over good manners, is un- 
certain, had not they 1 now stopped in front 












middle-aged lady, attired in a fashionable 
travelling dress, and escorted by a young 
gentleman, who, having handed her into 
the carriage, bade her good- morning, and 
returned, 
‘Aunt Howell, said young Herbert, 
cordially shaking her by the hand, ‘I did 
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not anticipate ihe p leasure of your com- 















































*T had inte 
range my business so as to Jeave sooner,’ 
‘The season tor parties and balls being | 











rich and celebrated Miss Williams ?” 

*No3:T did not obtain a single glimpse 
of her, though Eheard much said in praise 
of her beanty snd good qualities, 

















‘Miss Wiis, did yon say ? - said 
Mrs. Hart: * Wiiliains is the name of my 
next door neighbors ; and, I dare say, that 





























theirs. Mr. Wiiliams is a eabinet-maker, | 
and is a yery industrious and respectable | 
man.’ 

' 


























‘Williams is a } very common name,’ 
id Mrs. Howell; ‘and it is not at all 











iidabie tirat the rich and. celebrated || 
Miss Wiliams is a connexion of the ca- 
binet-maker vou refer to.’ 

‘Well. Tshould like to know, any how,’ 
replied Mrs. Hart; ‘anc las you,’ address- 
ing the young woman, ‘lived in Philadel- 
phia all last winter, you may probably 
know something about: her 2 

‘T have heard her mentioned,’ was the 
reply. 

‘And did you never happen to see 
her ?” 

‘Yes; Isaw her once, and that to much 
advantage, as she was dressed to attend a 
large party.’ 

‘Of course, you saw her before she | 
went to the party; not while she was 
there.’ 

‘T saw her in her dressing-room.’ 

* Poor thing ; it must make her exceed- 
ingly vain to have every body flattering 
her, and praising her beauty.’ 

Having made this remark, Mrs, Hart, 
for a while, remained silent, inwardly ex- 
ulting, that she had in part obtained the 
information she desired; the young wo 
man, no doubt, being Miss Williams’ 
maid. When the fulness of her. self- 
congratulation, at the discovery she had 
so adroitly made, had a little subsided, 
she recollected that she had neglected to 
inquire if the lady were a relation of her 
neighbor, Williams ; and lost no time in 
amending the oversight. In reply, the 










































































































































































pany.’ 

‘Nor I your's,” she replied. ‘Have you 
been to Phi sdelphia ; 

‘Yes; [have been sp: nding a week 
there with 1) sister 

You show! have gone earlier in the | 
season.’ | 


d to; but could not ar- | 


| 
| 
ast, you, of course. did not meet with the | 

’ i| 

i| 


the lady you speak of is a relation of || 
|| Herbert, who found that the young wo- 
| man was preparing to alight, jumped out 


knew, on good authority, that Miss Ww il- 
liams had several relations who were me- 
chanics, she thought it not unlikely that 
her neighbor might be one of them A 
little after noon, they entered a pleasant 
inland town, and, from the windows of the 
stage-coach, from its being situated onan 

elevated site, Mrs. Howe}l could discern 

her ownstately mansion. Mrs, Hart, too, 
began to look about her for her shaw] and 
| travelling basket, as they had entered the 
street where she resided. 

‘The next house is where f live,’ she 


| cried out to the driver, as he stopped the 


carriage before a neat and pleasant look- 


|| ing dwelling, next to a cabinet-inaker’s 


| shop, over the door of which was painted, 
|in large letters, John Williams. ‘I knew 
it, ma’m,’ he veplied, as he opened the 
carriage door and let down the steps. 


and assisted her. 

She was received at the door by a fe- 
male, whom Mrs. Hart said was Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and who had evidently been ex- 
| pecting her. 

‘You may depend upon it,’ said Mrs, 
Hart, as they proceeded to the next house, 
which was only a few rods distant,‘ that 
ithis rich Miss Williams you have been 
speaking of, is related to John Williams, 
the cabinet-maker; and, I havesettled it 
to my own satisfaction, that this young 
woman has been her maid.’ 


She had now arrived at her own house, 
and young Herbert was preparing toren- 
der her the same courtesy he had just 
shown to the more youthful passenger, 
which became unnecessary by the ap- 
pearance of her son. 

‘I am surprised, Julian? said Mrs, 
Howell, as soon as they were left by them. 
selves, ‘that you should show such atten- 
tion to a person who is evidently nothing 
but a domestic.’ 

‘Tt is not at all evident to me that she 
is a domestic,’ replied he; ‘but, let her be 
who she may, she has the loveliest face I 
ever beheld. [never obtained a sight of 
. . . 3 
it till [ handed her from the carriage ; and 
it well repaid me for my trouble.’ 


‘] trust you are not fancy stricken. I 
cannot express to you how much [ regret 
your not meeting with Miss Wiliams; 
who, according to what I have heard, is 
beautiful and fascinating enough to suit 
even you.’ 

‘Had it been iny eueine to meet her, I 








young woman informed her, that as she 








should, doubtless, have been deeply smit- 
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ten; but, the question is, whether or not I | the vivid flashes of lightning, rendered the 


could have rendered myself pleasing in 
return. My sister told me that she had 
rejected several good offers,’ 

‘Now, Julian, it would be only affecta- |, 
tion in you to pretend to be ignorant of | 
your powers of pleasing. I don’t believe |) 
there is a woman in ten thousand who 
might not be won by them.’ 

‘But L am determined, Aunt, that the | 
lady I marry shall be won by my more |) 
solid endowments. I could not entertain || 
a high opinion of a woman, who would 
marry a man entirely on account of his 
beauty and pleasing address.’ 

The coach now drew up before the re- 
sidence of Mrs. Howell, and she and her 
nephew parted. 





beneath the deep shade of the cottage 
bonnet, than upon the celebrated Miss 
Williams, his Aunt so much regretted he 
had not met with during his short sojourn 
in the city ; and often did he promenade 
the street containing the dwelling of Mr. 
John Williams, in the hope of obtaining a 
sight of her. In this he was destined to 
be disappointed; but he learned, through 
the communicative Mrs. Hart, whom he 
one day happened to meet, that their late 
fellow-passenger’s name was Williams, 
and that she was a relation of Mr. John 
Williams, who was a second cousin to the 
celebrated Miss Williams, of Philadel- 
phia. From dwelling on her real charms, 
and those pictured in his imagination, he 
became so deeply enamored, that he 
would, could he have found the opportu- 
nity, laid his heart and fortune (the latter 
was not great) at her feet, even had she 
proved to be, as Mrs. Hart still conjec- 
tured, the former waiting-maid of the lady 
who bore the same name. Chance, at 
length, brought about an interview, which 
he had begun to despair of obtaining. As 
he one day stood on the door-steps of his 
boarding-house, with an umbrella in his 
hand, looking at the clouds, which threat- 
ened, every moment, to pour down tor- 
rents of rain, a young woman hastily 
passed. A glance told him who it was; 
and, hurrying down the steps, he entered 
upon the side-walk at the moment the 
tempest burst. Spreading his umbrella, 
he hastened after her, that he might par- 
tially shield her from the wind and rain. 
She thankfully received his proffered arm, 


|| scene truly appalling. The violence of 


the wind soon inverted the umbrella, so 


that it no longer afforded the least pro- 


tection. They had now arrived directly 
against his Aunt Howell’s. 
‘Permit me,’ said he, ‘to conduct you 


in hither; for I believe itis impossible for 
| you to proceed.’ 


She assented; and, entering without 
ceremony, he ushered her into an empty 
parlor. The sound of his voice soon drew 


|| his Aunt tothe room. Perceiving his com- 
/panion, she stopped near the threshold, 
-and made a very stiff and distant cour- 
| tesy. 


‘This is Miss Williams, our late fellow- 


| passenger, said Julian; ‘you probably 
recollect her.’ 

Young Herbert found his thoughts were || 
much oftener dwelling on the lovely face 
that, fora moment, beamed upon him from |} 


‘Iremember the bonnet,’ replied his 
Aunt. 

‘I took the liberty,’ resumed he, ‘to in- 
vite her beneath the shelter of your hos- 
pitable roof during the violence of the 
shower,’ 

‘Certainly, said Mrs. Howell. ‘Pray, 
be seated, Miss.’ 

Miss Williams, who appeared far less 
overwhelmed by the august presence of 
| the lady, and the splendor of the apart- 
| ment, than might have been expected, 
| obeyed. The shower soon began to sub- 
| side; and, in less than half an hour, the 
/sun was luoking brightly forth from amid 
the severing clouds: but the air had un- 
dergone so great a change, that a fire 
would have been decidedly grateful. 
Miss Williams, who could not fail to see 
that Mrs. Howell did not feel highly gra- 
tified by her presence, rose to depart. 

‘Aunt,’ said Julian, in a low voice, 
‘you see that the dress of Miss Williams 
is not only thin, but damp, and ‘the air 
has become chilly; cannot you lend hera 
‘shawl ? 

Mrs. Howell rang the bell, which 
brought a girl to the apartment. 

‘Here is a person,’ said Mrs. Howell, 
‘who wishes to borrow a shawl. Perhaps 
you can lend her one; or, if you prefer, 
you may ask Bridget if she will lend her 
her’s.’ 

‘I believe I'll go and .ask Bridget for 
her’s, said the girl, staring at Miss Wil- 
liams ; ‘she has a common one, and [ 
have nothing meaner than the nice raw 
silk one I bought the other day,’ 

‘Aunt Howell,’ said Herbert, angrily, 
‘I requested you to lend this lady a shawl, 
and if you don’t see fit to, I will go and 





for the fury of the wind, and, above all, 
23* 





borrow Mrs, Elliott’s, who lives opposite.’ 
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‘By no means,’ said Miss Williams, 
earnestly. ‘ Bridget’s shawl will answer 
quite as well as any other,’ 

Herbert remonstrated; butshe remained 
firm in her determination to wear the 
shaw] in question, and, in a few minutes, 


the girl returned with it to the apartment... 


Miss Williams quietly put it on; and, 
telling the girl that it should be i:nmedi- 
ately returned, courtsied to Mrs. Howell, 


and withdrew. Herbert, taking leave of 


his Aunt in a very cold and formal man- 
ner, left the house at the same time, and 
would have accoinpanied her to the resi- 
dence of her kinsman, had’ she not de- 
clined his intended civility with an ear- 
nestness which made it apparent, that it 
would occasion her more pain than plea- 
sure. The next time that he met with his 
Aunt, she did not fail to lecture him se- 
verely upon the impropriety-of his paying 
such marked attention, to a person whose 
rank was evidently low, in so public a 
manner. ‘IJ can assure you,’ said she, in 
the winding up clause, ‘ that you were ob- 
served by one you little thought of. Miss 
Glossum saw you, and was suprised at 
your being in company with a person so 
unfashionably clad.’ 

*I dare say that Miss Glossum may 
have cause to be more surprised still,’ 
said he, ‘for I am fully determined to 
marry Miss Williams, if she will have 
me—but there’s the rub.’ 

‘Julian Herbert! are you insane ?” 


‘O no, Aunt; [ believe not. Miss Wil- 
liams is, in person, beautiful beyond all 
my dreams of loveliness ; and,I can assure 
you, that although I am not yet old, I have 
had many of them. She, moreover, has 

ood sense,and a good education—though 
F know not how acquired—and can, to 
use Mrs. Hart’s phrase, turn her hand to 
any thing; which will be just the thing 
for the wife of a man who, like me, must 
depend principally upon a profession for 
a livelihood. You see, therefore, that in- 
stead of laboring under the malady you 
mentioned, I have been making a very 
sober use of my senses. With such a 
wife, to manage the domestic concerns, I 
think £ may venture to marry, as my busi- 
ness is daily increasing.’ 

‘IT hope you have not proposed.’ 

‘No; but I intend to, as soon as I can 
assume courage enough.’ 

‘Remember, Julian,” said she, with a 
voice half choked with mingled anger and 

ief, ‘that from that moment, you, who 
ve so long been my delight and pride 








—you, whom [ have loved as a child, will 
be an alien to my heart. There is Miss 
Glossum,’ softening her tone a little, ‘who, 
report says, wil] have ten-thousand dol- 
lars, whom you may marry any day; and 
I will give you my word, that [ will add 
another ten thousand, the very day she 
becomes your wife.’ 

‘I am not insensible to your generosity, 
Aunt; but what would twenty thousand 
dollars be with a wife like Miss Glossum ? 
who would be miserable unless she could 
be ata ball, or a party, or some other 
place of amusement, almost every night 
in the week? ‘The intere-t of twenty 
thousand dollars would not suffice to fur- 
nish her wardrobe.’ 

It was more than a week after this con- 
versation between the Aunt and Nephew, 
before he ventured to offer Miss ‘Wil- 
liams his hand, although he saw her every 
evening. 

‘Are you aware,’ said she, in reply, 
‘that by marrying a portionless girl, you 
will mark out for yourself a path of toil, 
where the footsteps of poverty will ever 
be pressing upon your own ? | have good 
reason to believe, from what I have heard, 
that there are several ladies of wealth and 
distinction, to whom you might offer your- 
self without danger of a refusal. I fear 
that you have not duly weighed the evils 
attendant on poverty, nor the advantages 
conferred by wealth, 

‘I have most thoroughly,’ replied he; 
‘and am conscious that it will afford me 
the highest gratification to depend on my 
own energies.’ 

‘Your imagination lends a charm to this 
prospect, which will, doubtless, on near 
approach, fleet away. Take time for re- 
flection. In afew daysI propose leaving 
this place; and if, at the expiration of 
three months, your sentiments, as respects 
myself, remain unchanged, I may then 
listen to your proposal. By that time, I 
shall have returned to Philadelphia.’ 


Julian made use of all his eloquence to 
induce her to shorten this term of proba- 
tion, but without success. She would not 
even consent to hold a correspondence 
with him by letter during the interim. 
She wished him, she said, to hold himself 
entirely free during the period mentioned, 
to enter into a matrimonial engagement 
with any lady he pleased. 

The three months had nearly expired, 
when Herbert received a letter froin his 
sister, inviting him to come to Philadel- 
phia. She informed him, that she had a 
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particular reason for wishing him to come, || * All Task of you is, that you will favor 


which she would explain to him when he || us with your presence 


arrived. -As he had already made up his 
mind to visit Miss Williains, instead of 
writing to her, he resolved, as soon as he 
had read the letter, to commence his jour- 
ney to the city the following morning. 

‘I am glad to find my wishes so 
promptly attended to, said Mrs. Warren, 
his sister, as she went to the door to wel- 
come him. 

‘Perhaps my promptitude is partly ow- 
ing to the explanation you hinted at,’ he 
replied. ‘I shall give you little rest till 
you make it.’ 

*You shall know all in good time; but || 
I must first tell you, how extremely sur- 
prised I was to learn, by a letter which I 
received from Aunt Howell, that you had 
fallen in love with a servant girl.’ 

‘T hope it did not make you as angry as 
it did Aunt Howell’ 

‘Well, Julian, I confess I was a little 
angry ; for, like Aunt, I thought so highly 
of you, that imagined it mht not be 
impossible for you to render yourself 
agreeable even to the accomplished Miss 
Williams.’ 

‘Come, I beg that you will say nothing 
about the accomplished Miss Williams, 
Aunt Howell has surfeited me with her | 
rg already, although she never saw 

ner.’ 

‘I ask pardon; but I see no reason why 
I should not have the privilege of praising- 
my Miss Williams, as well as you your's. 
Were I to believe the description you 
have given of her, in your letters, I should 
think her a paragon. On the other hand, 
were I to give implicit credit to Aunt 
Howell’s account of her, I should imagine 
her homely, coarse, and awkward; in 
short, to use Aunt’s own expression—de- 
cidedly plebian.’ 

‘ Aunt Howell is not worthy to touch 
the hem of her garment—but let her go— 
you know, as well as I, that a person with- 
out wealth is nothing in her estimation. 
Now for your promised explanation,’ 


‘Don’t be angry, Julian; but the truth 
is, I wished to introduce you to the fasci- 
nating Miss Williams, before it was too 
late. We are going to have a party to- 
morrow evening, and she is to be one of 
the guests.’ 

‘IT will not see her.’ 

‘ Nay, Julian, there can be no harm in 
your secing her.’ 

‘The truth is, [have heard her praised 





| 
| 
| 


You are not ob- 
| liged to exchange half a dozen words 
1 with her,’ 

1 ‘Half of the number will satisfy me, I 
| assure you.’ 

| Julian had seldom felt in a worse hu- 
|mor than on the evening of the party; 
| and it was with reluctance that he made 
| his appearance in the drawing-room. The 
| guests commenced assembling, and, every 
/tmoment, he expected to hear Miss Wil- 
Hliams announced. At length, excepting 





so much, I seriously dislike her.’ 


her, every person invited, who had not 
sent an exeuse, had arrived. The hour 
for tea arrived; but Mrs. Warren, confi- 


'dent that she would yet come, deferred 


it. 

‘This circumstance,’ said Herbert to 
Mr. Warren, ‘is enough to put me out of 
conceit of her. She imagines, becausé 


| she is rich and beautiful, that she has a 


right to give my sister anxiety and trou- 
ble, and make all these persons wait an 
hour for tea.’ 


As he finished speaking, ‘she has 
come’—‘ Miss Williams has come,’ passed 
in, whispers round the room. She had, she 
informed Mrs. Warren, been detained by 
the arrival of a friend from out of town. 
All eyes were turned towards the door to 
see her make her entreé,and Herbert could 
not forbear looking with the rest. He 
came near uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and it was with difficulty that he 
restrained himself within the rules of 
etiquette, when he perceived that the 
much-lauded Miss Williams was no other 
than his companion of the stage-coach! 
His sister was nearly as much surprised 
as himself; and Mrs. Howell never en- 
tirely recovered from the chagrin she felt 
at having treated the celebrated Miss 
Williams with impoliteness, not to say 
rudeness, the day she took refuge in her 
house from the ower. 


Herbert made a point of cultivatin 
Mrs. Hart’s friendship, because she ha 
not hesitated to express her admiration of 
Miss W illiams—now his wife—when she 
considered her as being dependent on her 
own exertions for a livelihood. Several 
months after their marriage, she said to 
Mrs. Herbert, one day, ‘Why did you 
tell me, the first time that we met, that 
you were going into the country, because 
your task was so fatiguing in town?” 

‘My dear madam,’ replied she, ‘I told 
you nothing but the truth. The task of 








the votary of fashion is not only fatiguing, 
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but frequently extremely perplexing. The | 
time, the affections, and the health, are | 
not unfrequently sacrificed. Weary and | 
disgusted, I determined, for the space of | 
a few short months, to inhale the air of | 
freedom uncontaminated by the breath of | 
flattery. ‘This was my reason for assum- 

ing the humble appearance which I did; | 


and, knowing that my Cousin Williams, || - 


and his wife, were discreet persons, I had | 
no fear of their betraying me. An addi- | 
tional advantage resulting from my plan, | 
which I did not think of when I formed | 
it, is, that I may now feel assured, that | 
my husband was not attracted by my 
wealth.’ 





From the Christian Register. 


HEALTH ANDINDOLENCE AT THE | 
BEDSIDE OF A LADY. | 


INDOLENCE, 


* Oh gentle Lady, rise not yet 
The morning air is cold, 

And lovely visions o’er your head 
Shall wave their wings of gold. 


Your bed of down, how soft and warm, 
Sweet slumbers close your eyes, 

No cares disturb, no fears molest,— 
Then, Lady, do not rise. 


Sleep till the sun, with silent pace, 
Has reached his highest noon ; 

Then rise to breathe the balmy air, 
And fragrant breath of June.’ 


HEALTH. 


*O Lady, !ist not to the lay 
That artful syren sings ; 

No tongue the countless woes can tell, 
That in her train she brings. 


Then, Lady, rise! the morning air 
Your languid frame shall brace, 

Shall give new vigor to your step, 
And beauty to your face. 


The eastern skies are tinged with gold, 
Rich music fills the air, 

There’s perfume on the morning breeze, 
And beauty every where. 


Oh waste not thus the morning's prime, 
Nor Jet me call in vain; 

Think, Lady, think, if now refused, 
I ne’er may call again. 


Disease even now, with secret power, 
Is busy at your heart, 

Hae plucked the roses from your cheek, 
And cankered every part.’ 


The Lady heard the warning voice, 
Her heart was filled with dread ; 

Her curtains slowly she unclosed, 
And raised her languid head. 











With anxious eye she gazed around, 
Then tried in vain to rise, 

While Indolence, with gentle force, 
Pressed down her weary eyes. 


With chains invisible, though strong, 
She kept her in her power, 

Nor was that Lady seen again 
In garden, hall, or bower. 





The Essapist. 
for the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE GRAVE. 

There is no place which we can visit 
with more profit—no subject that we can 
conteinplate with more real benefit, than 
that which most strongly reminds us of 
our own mortality. The associations 
which are connected with a visit to the 
graveyard ; the thoughts which are called 
up in one’s mind on traversing the city 
of the dead, and reading the inscriptions 
upon the tombstones raised by affections 





| “sacred to the memory of” some depart- 


ed dear one: these associations, though 
they cause the bitter sigh to escape, yet 
they are not disagreeable ; these thoughts, 
though mournful, I love to cherish. 

The grave, too, is a place of rest. The 
inachinations of the envious, the insults 
of tyranny, all the evils attendant on life’s 
toilsome pilgrimage, cannot penetrate the 
secret recesses of the tomb. [low sweet 
the thought of leaving this vale of tears 
and sinking into the sleep of death, as 
calmly and as gently as the soft breath- 
ings of an infant’s slumber. 

I delight to stray and meditate, amid 
the mounds of one cemetery in particular, 
at the calm, tranquil hour of twilight, 
when the setting sun is casting his last 
ray over nature, and lingers yet a mo- 
ment ere he resigns his dominion to the 
pale queen of night. I love to visit it 
when the silvery moon is shedding her 
mellow rays o’er the sculptured tablets 
around—when the busy world is hushed 
in a calm repose—then it is sweet to lay 
aside turmoil and care, to hold sweet 
converse with the departed dead, and to 
fancy their happy spirits hovering near, 
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whispering consolation in the ear of the || from a circle of friends, of which he was 


rea 
ig GU 


mourne 


As you enter its sacred precincts, a 


glance a little to the right discovers a || 


small grave scarce three feet long: that 


cold cloud covers a darling blue-eyed boy, } 
the joyous melody of whose laugh had | 
filled with gladness the halls of his father; | 
but cruel and relentless Death passed by | 
the care-worn and weary, to nip this I 


opening bud: 


from a mother’s fond embrace at a mo- | 
ment when more than earthly beauties | 


were beginning to unfold. Around his 


little grave are entwined the purest, ho- | 


That 
spot has been consecrated by a mother’s 
tears—by tears that would not stain an 
angel’s cheek. : 

But farther on, at the left, is seen a 
marble slab, distinguished from those 
around it by its peculiar simplicity and 
neatness. 
young lady who had scarce seen seven- 
teen summers; none were lovelier than 
she, that airy, sprightly, laughing girl; 


liest affections of a mother’s heart. 


no disappointment had yet rippled the 
smooth and even current of her happi- 
ness; no dark cloud had o’ercast the sun- 
ny sky of her hopes ; no rough winds had 
blighted the flowers affection had strewed 
in her path; the future looked bright be- 
fore her;—but alas! when every tongue 
was loud inher praise; when her virtues 
were the theme of every lip, she, like the 
blooming flower,chilled by the cold breath 
of Autumn, faded, withered and died 
beneath Consumption’s cruel hand, 

In yon corner, beneath that weeping 
willow, lie the remains of a bright-haired 
youth. His father had fondly hoped his 
son would smooth his dying pillow—that 
when the cold sweat of death damped his 
brow, he would wipe it thence—but, ah! 
who can discover the mysterious wind- 
ings of fate. Death tore him from the 


embrace of a family who idolized hin— 


nd a lesson is taught me. of | 
the uncertainty of life, and the need of a 
preparation for death. } 
| simple and unpretending, marks the spot 


this little cherub was torn | 


It marks the spot where lies a 





| ready to burst. 
1) 


| other down my cheek. 


the centre and ornament; and the marble 
monument, storied not with the virtues 
and graces of the deceased, but plain, 


oft watered by affection’s tear, and by 
the heart’s holiest syinpathy. 

But look yonder; see that little space 
surrounded by a white palisade as if to 
keep sacrilegious footsteps from too near 
approach. Around that grave are clus- 
tered the most ardent affections of a 
duughter’s heart; that spot has been be- 
dewed with an orphan’s tear; around that 
hallowed spot has my bosom heaved with 
bitter anguish; there has my heart, sur- 
charged with poignant grief, seemed 
Oft have I repaired 


} thither when Caluimny has aimed her 
|| poisonous shafts at my reputation; when 


clouds of adversity seemed to lower over 
my head; anid J have as oft felt relieved 
by the scalding tears that chased each 
I need not say, 
it is my mother’s grave. 

Methinks I can now see that dark, Jus- 
trous eye turn from the circle around; 
can still see her clasped hands—her mov- 
ing lips, as if engaged in holy prayer to 
the ‘ Orphan’s God’ for those little ones 
she was about to leave behind: I can still 
hear the rich accents of her soft voice fail 


‘upon my ear in tender counsel, yet I 





that 
she lay aside her golden harp and cease 


would not recall her—l would not 
her joyous lay ; 1 would noteall her from 
the society of angels and of God, that she 
might spend a fleeting moment: in this 
cold, heartless world—but I would look 
forward to a meeting in that ‘ better land 
where parting is no more known, and 
where all tears are wiped from the 
mourner’s eye—that ‘celestial city,” the 
glory of whose gates of gold and streets 
of pearl are hid from mortal view. But, 
ah! the solemn reality is forced upon my 
mind—I am an orphan girl. Mary, 


Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham, pril, 1841. 





A Walk in the (capacities Last Indian. 





“For ‘the Ladies’ Pearl. 
A WALK IN THE WOODS. 


There is a pleasure in a 





a pathless wood. 
Byron. 

Nothing can be more delightful to a 
person of a contemplative 
wander in the ‘green wood gay.’ Now 
the many vines which have fantastically 
twisted themselves among the trees 
struct him in his way, and then with un- 
bounded delight he pauses and gazes on 
the many beauties by which he ts sur- 
rounded. Here he sees the tender sap- 
pling—there, 
tall pine trees lift their stately heads, as 
if to bid defiance to the clouds. Under 
his feet is spread a carpet of flowers, 
which fill the air with their sweet odors, 
and as some have loved to imagine, 
which contain the written thoughts of 
angels or the spirits of departed fair ones, 
who have often mingled with us in our 
daily sports, and sat with us by the warm 
fireside. Anon his ears are filled the 
while with the melodious notes of a thou- 
sand little warblers, which would almost 
lead him to imagine the happy spirits of 
another land were hovering near, or that 
he had unconsciously stept within the 
precincts of fairy-land, and that the fairies 
in their invisible cars, were regaling him 
with the most enrapturing sounds that 
they, sweeping their tiny fingers o’er the 
mellow harp, could produce. 

At such atime all perplexing cares are 
banished, the mind is left free to wander 
from the present to the future, and here 
methinks it would be difficult to dream 
of aught but coming felicity. 


, ob- | 


the mighty oak, while the | 


mind, than to | 





i 
| 





‘Thus the beauties of a ‘pathless wood,’ 
seen through the medium of a grateful 
heart, will lead one to find ‘tongues in 


| trees,’ books in vines, sermons in flowers, 











| 
| 


The mind! 


‘of’ the christian would be drawn from ‘na- | 


ture up to nature’s God.’ Yes, he could 
look round upon all these beauties, and 
exclaim, ‘My Father made them all,’ and 
feel the assurance in his heart that there 
is laid up for him a crown of blissful im- 
mortality in a land far brighter and more 
beautiful than aught we can imagine or 
conceive. 











'and God in every thing. 


JANE. 
Lowell, March 18, 1841. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE LAST INDIAN. 

‘They are shrinking before the mighty 
tide which is pressing them away; tbey 
must soon hear the roar of the last wave, 
which will settle overthem forever. The 
white man will ponder on the structure of 
their disturbed remains, and wonder to 
what manner of person they belonged.— 
They will live only in the songs and chron- 
icles of their exterminators.’ 

C. Sprague. 

Efe stood upon the rocky cliffs of Colum- 
bia’s western shore, 

And with a sadden’d gaze, he viewed the 
Pacific’s waters o’er ; 

Locks of long and raven hair his massive 
shoulders graced, 

And the high and polished brow marked 
him the offspring of a noble race. 


Sad seemed the lonely Indian, as the gen- 
_ tle eddies curled, 
While gallant ships were sailing with ban- 
ners all unfurled, 
Sunset's golden rays were bathing the gi- 
ant forest tree 


That waved above the hallowed ground 


of his Father's cemetery. 


| The white man’s bomes are many, like the 


summer forest leaves, 

Their household fires burn brightly; the 
sinoke curls in the breeze ; 

The plough-boy glad, is whistling his mer- 
ry chants of glee, 

And the far off mecking bird is hymning 


wild notes of melody. 


‘ My fathers! where are they ?’ and the In- 
dian’s eyes spoke fire ; 

‘Where are the warrior chiefiains, my 
loved ones, and my sire? 

They are fallen! they are fallen! like 


leaves on frozen ground, 


, And their mouldering bones are bleaching 
' 
' 





by hill and forest mound. 
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‘The red man cometh not to the war dance 
and the chase, 

His council fires have vanished, and ne'er 
again will blaze. 

The mighty rivers roll in pride as they did 
in days of yore, 

Murmuring far the story, that the Indian 


is no more. 


race 

Whose glories have departed ;—and J will 
end my days; 

The white man shall not bury me !—this 
sea shall be my bed, 

Where oft my light canoe has in swift tri- 
umph sped. 


‘Great Spirit! hear my prayer!—May I 
reign with Thee in bliss, 

Where the white man troubleth not, and 
where is perfect peace.’ 

He raised his eyes to heaven—then turned 
to earth and said, 

‘ The surges of the ocean are now my only 


bed.’ 


Thus died the noble red man, proudly and 
alone; 

No tear bedewed his watery shroud, nor 
sigh mingled with his moan; 

Oblivion’s waves are rolling with mighty 
strength and free, 

Blotting from memory’s tablets the Indian's 


destiny. Iza. 











The Xoung Bap. 








For the Ladies’ Pearl. 


THE GOVERNESS. 

It was a cold, drear afternoon in March. 
Mrs Wilton was sitting in a parlor furn- 
ished in the style of wealth and fashion, 
gazing fixedly at the fire burning in the 
grate. There was an expression of anger 
in her countenance, and she seemed still 
brooding over the cause of her emotion. 
At a little distance from her sat a pale 
young girl, intent upon her work—it might 
be to hide the tear that was gleaming in 
her eye. At length Mrs Wilton turned a 
look of reproach upon her niece, for such 
was the young lady, and continued the 











conversation which had been so disagree- 
able to both. 
‘It is true, Ellen, we opened our doors 


, to you and bade you welcome when you 


| were without a home, but you presume on 


- : /am not, cannot be ungrateful. 
‘Wo to me, a lonely one, the relic of a | ; ” 


_wretch indeed, if I ever cease to feel your 


our generosity, if you think ingratitude on 

your part cannot lessen it.’ 
‘Ingratitude, aunt, ingratitude! No I 

I shallbea 


| kindness.’ 


‘And yet you will do nothing to repay it.’ 
‘Oh, aunt, I will do anything, anything 


you ask, if it do not interfere with what I 


owe for higher favors.’ 
‘Then reverse your decision to Cleve- 


land.’ 


‘Ask me anything but that. 
will not do it. 


I cannot, 
No, I love him not, and 


/can never love one who ridicules senti- 





ments I have learned to honor. My moth- 
er—oh, I know she would approve, she 
does approve my decision.’ 

‘ Your mother was my sister, my darling 
sister, till she married your prating father 
and imbibed his puritanical whims.’ 

‘Oh, aunt, do not talk so of my dear fa- 
ther, I did not know him, but I love his 
memory. He was good on earth, and I 
believe lives in paradise. You need not 
urge this subject farther—my decision is 
made and will not be changed.’ 

‘ Well, Ellen, but remember I offered the 
asylum of my house to her who had ne 
home, not to one who scorned a prouder 
mansion.’ 


‘ Yes, aunt, I have feared I was a burden 
here, and I have felt it too. I will try to 
be so but little longer.’ 

‘Aud where will my heroine find her 
bower ?’ enquired the aunt, with a tone 
intended to wound the friendless orphan. 


‘I can work, I will maintain myself, only 
give me time to find employment and I 
ask no more.’ 

Ellen’s fortitude forsook her, she could 
endure this scene nolonger. She hastened 
abrubtly to her room to give vent to the 
tears she could no longer repress, and to 
pour out her soul to Him who hears the 
orphan’s cry. 
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Cleveland had for some time paid his 
addresses to Ellen, and, though refused by 
her on account of his want of religious 
principle, had been encouraged by her 
aunt till he had offered his hand and been 
rejected. Mrs Wilton used every argument 
to induce her to recall her sentence and 





finally had recourse to the threat we have | 


just transcribed, which she supposed would 
frighten the timid girl into immediate sub- 
jection. She was surprised to find such 


innate decision of character, for nothing 


had before transpired to reveal its strength. | 


She was incensed too that her plan should 
fail, and that Ellen should feel the weight 
of her displeasure, resolved to execute the 
threat. 


‘Where is Ellen?’ said Mr Wilton, as 
he sat down to tea with no one but his 
lady. 

‘Sullen, and gone to her room,’ was the 
reply. 

Mr Wilton had heard Ellen called sullen 
before and he knew not how to reconcile 
such a disposition with her uniform mild- 
ness. But he changed the subject by ob- 
serving that their daughter would be at 
home in a few weeks, and proposed that 
they should go for her, and visit his brother 
on their return. 


The solitude of Ellen’s room was sooth- 
ing to her spirit, but it was long before she 
eould quell the tumult of her thougkt.— 
Night was waning when she sank to sleep 
and it was late next morning when she 
awoke from her slumbers, but she prepared 
immediately to put her resolution in prac- 
tice to gain her own livelihood. In more 
prosperous days, Ellen had been a dispen- 
ser of charities, and her acquaintance with 
the poor seemed to promise well for her- 
self. She put on her bonnet and cloak in- 
tending to engage humble lodgings, and 
then go to shops in the city in quest of 
sewing. It wasa trial, but necessity urged 
her forward and conscious rectitude sup- 


ported her. At the door she met Mrs 


Vernon, an acquaintance of her aunt, and 
returned to the drawing-room where Mrs 
Wilton was sitting, and where we leave 














the trio to introduce Mrs Vernon more 
particularly. 

She was never beautiful, if perfect reg- 
ularity of features constitutes beauty, but 
she had a pleasing countenance and that 
grace of manner, which constant mingling 
in good society alone can give. Besides 
she possessed a heart alive to those emo- 
tions which beautify and ennoble humani- 
ty. Compassion for others’ grief was one 
of the strongest feelings of her nature, and 
her ready sympathy and kind words had 
won the heart of the young orphan. Equa- 
lity of rank and vicinity of residence made 
her an associate of Mrs Wilton, and their 
difference of character was little discerni- 
ble through the gloss which the latter 
could so well assume. Whatever were 
Mrs Wilton’s real sentiments, she profess- 
ed the warmest friendship. It was, per- 
haps, an interested friendship, for she had 
long cherished the hope, that Mrs Vernon’s 
son Arthur, a young gentleman of fine tal- 
ents, and prepossessing appearance, as well 
as heir of great wealth, then travelling, 
would one day be united to her daughter 
And 


judge from her conduct towards Ellen how 


who was yet at school. we may 
firmly she could fix her heart on such af- 
fairs. 


Just before taking leave, Mrs Vernon 
mentioned that she wished to obtain a 
young lady of good character and education, 
as governess in her family, and asked Mrs 
Wilton if she could recommend one. 

‘O, if I could go,’ thought Ellen, but she 
could not summon confidence to speak of 
it, and Mrs Wilton named a person that 
she thought would give satisfaction, and 
Stull Ellen 
could but think it would be a fine place for 


could probably be obtained. 


her, and just after Mrs Vernon had gone, 
resolved to apply to her, knowing she 
would give a kind, if not a favorable an- 
With 


swer. this determination she fol- 


‘lowed and soon overtook her, explained 


the object of her walk that morning, and 
asked if she were a proper persoy for her 
employment. 

Mrs Vernon was surprised, she had al- 
ways thought Ellen a welcome gueat with 
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pecuniary considerations would affect her. 
Yet she thought Ellen would not leave 
without cause, and such a person would 
be a valuable acquisition to her family.— 
She told the petitioner she would be pleas- 
ed to employ her, if her aunt did not object 
to parting with her. 

‘QO, she will not,’ said Ellen, ‘ she wish- 
es me to leave.’ 

‘Well, then you may come tomy house 
and try how you like. 


\| there. 





Ellea returned with a light heart. As 
she passed to her room, a note from Cleve- 
land was handedtoher. She glanced has- 


tily at the contents—he entreated her to 


reconsider, and if possible, to reverse her || 


decision in regard to him. 
pleased, but even this vexation did not 
chase awayghe look of cheerfulness that 
her new hope had given her. 


‘Well, Ellen, you look happier, you 


aunt as she entered the parlor. 


‘No, I told you I could not change them.’ 


She was dis- | 


| 


| 
| 


‘Then you remember what I said yes- | 


terday, you have driven me to it and now | 


I am in earnest—This house is not your || 


home.’ 


‘You have been very, very good to me, 


' 
aunt, I shall always be grateful, and I have || 


now a situation where [ can support my- 
self without trespassing on your generosi- 
ty. It was so fortunate that Mrs Vernon 
wanted a governess, I shall’ 

‘Mrs Vernon’s governess! my niece!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Wilton in a tone of anger 
and wounded pride, ‘and have you spoken 
to her? I knew with all your talk of 
gratitude, you would do all you could to 


vex and injure me.’ 

‘Indeed, I did not know it would offend 
you.’ 

‘ Offend me! why I would rather have 
given half I possess, than that you should 
But what made 


have named it to her. 
you think of it ?’ 
‘Her saying that she wished a governess.” 
‘And what did you assign us your rea- 
son for leaving here ?’ 


24 





‘ My desire to earn a maintenance sec- 
| onded by your wish.’ 

| ‘My wish! I did not wish you to go 
What would Maria say to find her 
cousin Mrs Vernon's domestic ?’ 

| ¢Well then, if it displease you so, I will 
“not go. I will call—no, I will write im- 
mediately to her.’ 

| Ellen therefore wrote to Mrs Vernon, 


'regretting that her aunt’s displeasure in- 
| duced her to seek less agreeabie employ- 
| ° 
| ment than that she would have given her 
| . ~ 


|and begging pardon for making any en- 


gagement, without consulting her more 


particularly. Mrs Vernon was becoming 


more and more interested in the young 
She was pleased with her frank- 


orphan. 
| ness in regard to her own intentions and 
_ her silence in all that concerned her aunt. 
|She replied to her note, and requested 
that she might hear from her when she 


| had changed her residence, but Ellen nev- 


|| er received the reply. 
have changed your opinions,’ said her || 
a y | ’ 


| She was now left to adopt the plan that 
| had first suggested itself to her mind. She 
‘engaged lodgings with a poor, but virtu- 
ous woman who had once known the ben- 
efit of her charity, and who engaged to 


assist her in procuring work. She con- 
'formed to her humble mode of life and 
| was cheerful in the thought that she de- 
But 


she was not accustomed to labor; and sor- 


| pended on herself alone for support. 


row, when it crushed her young spirit, 
Her 


health failed, and she was unable to work ; 


spared not her physical strength. 


still the good woman’s kindness failed not. 
She watched over her with unceasing at- 
tention, hoping every day would find her 
better, but she grew worse. She knew 
she must be a heavy charge to her poor 
hostess and resolved to apply to her aunt. 
She accordingly wrote to her telling of 
her sickness and begging aid, and the good 
woman herself left the letter at Mrs Wil- 
ton’s docr, but day after day passed and no 
answercame. Ellen grew worse, astupor 
came over her, she said little, and took but 
little notice of what passed before her.— 
Her kind hostess called at her aunt’s, and 
found the family gone, then she remem- 
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t she had heard the invalid speak 


bered th 


of Mrs Vernon, as her friend, and, after 


some enquiry she found the lady, and en- 


treated her to go and see the dying girl. 


Mrs Vernon accompanied her home and 


found Ellen almest unconscious. Mrs Fay, 


for that was the woman's name, had done 


all in her power for the sufferer, but Mrs 


Y , 
Vernon thought her house was not a fit 


place for her, and gave orders that she 


should be removed to ber own home, and 


receive all the attendance she required.— | 


Mrs Fay had not felt Ellen’: 


densome 


s illness bur- 
herself, for 


her former kindness to her, but she was 
’ 


as it gave her more 


glad of her removal, g 


hope of her recovery. 


Ellen remained several days in nearly 
the same state as when her friend found 
her, and then began slowly to recover.— 
She seemed to awake to consciousness, 
and then gradually recal the memory of 
what had passed. As her strength increas- 
ed, 


stances of her leaving her aunt, and Mrs 


she related to Mrs Vernon the 


Wilton’s violent displeasure at her engage- 


ment with her, and finally she began to 
assistin those duties she had before pro- 
posed to take upon herself, till Mrs Vernon 
was so well pleased, she determined to 
retain her. 


Whey the Wiltons returned, they were 


she remembered | 


circums | 


surprised to find Ellen at Mrs Vernon’s. | 


They slightly acknowledged the relation- 


ship existing between them, but treated 
as Mrs Vernon’s 


her rather domestic. 


Summer came on—Arthur Vernon re- 
turned, and the family removed to their 
summer residence, in a village about thirty 


Mrs and Miss Wil- 


miles from the city. 


’ 


ton thought they were early in leaving the | 


city, and certain it is, their stay was unu- | 


sually prolonged. Before their 
there was quite a bustle at the house— 
weiniing, papering, new furniture, new 
s, etc., and it was rumored that Ar- 
uld bring his country bride. At 


length they arrived, anda few mornings 
ufter, there was left at Mrs Wilton’s 


carpet 


thur wi 


sa slic Cc 


af bridal cake accompanied by Mr and Mrs | 


return | 








The Two Sculls. 
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THE .TW.0.SCULLS. 

Ina rden belonging to Mr 'I'yrris, at 
Denbigh, in Surry, England, is a walk 
terminated by a beautiful aleove, called ! 
Penseras In which are two elegantly 
carved pedestals, upon which are placed a 
Gentleman’s and Lady's Scull. Bach tl 
addresses the male and female visitants 


THE GEN’ 
Why start? 


soon, 


TLEMAN’S SCULL. 

The case yours, or will be 

Some years perhaps,perhaps another moon. 

Life at its utmost length, a breath, 

And those who longe st dream must wake 
in death. 


is still 


' 
t 
l 
NH 


Like you | once thoucht every bliss 


And gold of eve ry it] 


secure, 
a certain cure > 


Till steep’d in sorrow, and besieg d with 
pain, 

: ; : ; 

Too late I found all earthly riches vain. 

Disease with scorn thrust back the sordid 
fee, 


And death still 
to me?’ 


answered, ‘ What is gold 
Fame, titles, honors, next I vainly 
And fools obseqaious nurs’d the childish 
thought. 

| 


Circled with brib’d applause, and purchas’d 


songht, 


praise, 


built on endless grandeur, endless days, 

Till death awak’d me from wy) 
pride, : 

And laid a prouder beggar at my side. 

Pleasures I courted, and obey ‘d my 

The banquet soil’d, and smil'’d 
repast. 

A loathsome carcass was my constant care 


taste, 
the gay 


= 
c 


b | 

And worlds were ransack’d but for me to 
share. 

Go on, vain man, 

Yet know, 


to luxury be firm, 
i feasted but to feast-a werm ! 


AJready sure, less terrible I seem, 

And you, like me, shall own that life’s a 
dreain. 

Farewell! Remember, nor my words des- 
pise, 


The only happy, are the carly wise. 
PPY, y 


THE LADY’S SCULL. 
Blush not, ye fuir, to own me—but be wise, 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes 
Fame says, and fame alone can tell how 
true, 
I once was lovely, and belov’d like y 
Where are my votaries ? 
terers now? 
| Fled with the subjects of each lover's vow. 
Adieu, the roses red, the lilies white ; 


rou. 
Where my flat- 


dream of 
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read a vol- 








oy and Mii- 
ton, besides which she had never had ac- 
cess but to the Sunday School horary, 
and the old English poets, ‘Then you 
never read a novel of any sort,’ said the 
elder wife with a sneer. ‘ Never,’ she 
replied, with a quiet smile, ‘we had to 
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Lizzy Brown.—The Victim. 





er read the fable of the sun and the wind,’ | 
said the old lady who was present. 

I nodded assent. 

‘Well, she replied, ‘the sun has been 
shining some weeks upon Mary, and to | 
some effect too, for it loosed the wrap- | 
pings of her folds somewhat this morn- 
ing, for she offered to relieve Lizzy of 
the dairy every other day. And as the 
religious principle that Lizzy is governed 
by, gives assurance that the sun will not 
cease to shine, so in due course of time | 
we may hope that the wrappings will fall | 
entirely.’ 

‘I should be sorry to wait for the event,’ 
I replied. 

* An oak is not felled at a stroke,’ said 
Lizzy, looking up good humoredly from | 
her work. 


‘You planted a seed Cordelia,’ said the | 
old lady, ‘ when | was with you, and if [| 
recollect right it did not come up for| 
many weeks, and when it did appear it | 
was a feeble thing that you cared for and | 
guarded a Jong time ere you trusted it to | 
be put out with your other plants: and | 
yet, I think you did not expect it to gath- 
er strength sooner. How happens it then 
that you look for the end in the moral 
world faster than the means will warrant. 
Know you not that the process is the 
same in the moral as in the physical 
world, first the seed, then the germ ; then 
the full ear, 

‘The full ear will never come here I 
fear,’ said I. 

‘In due time thou shalt reap if thou 
faint not,’ said Lizzy. 

And thus we parted, nor did I visit 
there again for some years; not until 
consumption had laid his withering hand 
upon the fragile form of the pure hearted 
Elizabeth, then J stood beside the bedside 
of the sufferer, and saw the bread that 
she had beforetime cast upon the waters | 
returning and strengthening her passage 
to the tomb; for she fell asleep in trust- 
ing faith that the reclaimed sister, the | 
prayerful husband, and sober brother. | 
would guard well the jewels that had 
been lent her, till they might be reset in 
an heavenly crown. Reader would you 
become instrumental in regenerating 
those with whom you are or may be as- 
sociated, strive, first of all, like Lizzy 
Brown, to become pure hearted. Then, 
the simplicity, the consistency, the benev- 
olence of your character will possess an 
indirect influence that will operate to the 








attainment of the end desired: then, the 





mind in its own place and in itself will 
make a heaven of hell, and happiness 


| with such pure affections shall dwell.— 


Register and Observer. 





For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE VICTIM. 
A SKETCH. 
PART I, 


THE CONSUMPTIVE’S SOLILOQUY. 

‘Yes, I must die; must soun close my 
eyes forever upon earth’s fair scenes, and 
pillow my aching head in the silent tomb. 
This marble paleness on my brow so like 
the complexion of death; this hectic 
flush, at times on my cheek like the last 
glance of the setting sun on a Summer 
cloud; and this cough, so like a voice 
from the grave—a]] assure me that I must 
pass away like the fading leaf of Autumn. 
And why should I desire to live? Earth 
has no charms for me; for though in 
youth and life’s morning scarcely yet 
passed, I have out-lived all my earthly 
joys, delights and hopes. Once in child- 
hood’s morn,with childhood’s gaiety could 
I sport with my brothers, sisters and com- 
panions over the grassy lawn, pluck the 


|| beautiful flowers of Spring, or chase the 


gaudy and timorous butterfly. But child- 
hood speedily passed away with its inno- 
cent delights and simple pleasures.— 
Youth succeeded, and then my heart di- 
lated with a nobler joy, and swelled with 
a higher ambition: as I pursued the but- 
terfty before, so now I pursued pleasure, 
but with greater hopes of success, and a 
more constant and untiring zeal. I court- 
ed her through every innocent avenue, 
and under al] her lovely attractive forms. 
And was she not found by me? Surely, 
if she dwells below the skies, I must 
have found her. If wealth can bring 
pleasure, if there is any delight in loving, 


admiring and seeing the beautiful, the 


awful, the minute, the grand, the humble, 
the majestic, the low, the lofty, or the 
magnificent and sublime in nature, I cer- 
tainly must have found this enjoyment, 
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for th ver called forth my adauration 
Ifthere is any pl re in friendship, I 
must ! > found it, for early in hh | 
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must hat ind it, for tl >IT p sessed 
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in an eminent degree. If the affection, 
cor id iety of brothers and 
siste! 1 give pli sure to the h wn 
| 
heart, I must have enjoyed it, for these 
were evermine. If the pursuits of learn- 
} a ] , 
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bo y! i ny constant ¢ uPA I ani 
learning | occu 1 much of my time. 
If sc ty can give pleasure, I e1 d it, 
for Itried thisalso. If there is any pleas- 
ure to be found in the domestic circle 
end ind one’s fatih rs fi side, J en- 
joyed it. [fany pleasure is found in cul- 
tiv ari a vene\ ol it spirit nd equ ib) > 


temper, acre also I enjoyed it, for my 


mother early in life instilled this into my 
mind. If the scenes of nature with her 
vocal me 
joy in the soul, I found pleasure here, for 
I followed her in airy footsteps amid the 


ies of creation, sometimes climbing 


ighboring hill-top to catch a glimpse 


beaut 
ane 


of the surrounding landscape, and drink |, 
in delight from the ten thousand lovely | 


objects which there met my sight, and 
lull my soul with the many melodious 


strains which fell enchantingly upon my 


ear. I sought pleasure by the side of the | 
bubbling brook, the majestically sweep- || 


ing river, the silent grove, and in the 
pleasant valley covered with a rich car- 


pet of green. 


Love’s tender, golden ties also wound 


around my heart, and then I surely tho’t | 
the acme of huwan bliss was mine.— | 
| Ye parents, friends, associates, 
mar heart should be the cause of the | | the 


Alas! that the noblest passion of the hu- 


greatest sorrow and bitter anguish—just 
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lodies can kind!e emotions of 
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have been torn from he obi ct arounc 
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vhich they clung, as the ivy is rent from 
the oak about which it wound, by the 
riving thunderbolt. My earthly joys are 
withered and sere, like the autumnal leaf 
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vioom, dark and foreboding, has spread 


its blighting influence over creation’s 
lovely scenes, and they no longer kindle 
sparkling joy in my eye, nor excite emo- 
tions of pleasure in my bosom. Then 


should I desire to live, when the ties 


to earth have been severed, 


} 7 A ’ 
tine 
that bind me 


} 


which draw my soul towards 


heaven strengthened? 

Then let death’s arrow strike my heart, 
Or pierce my soul with his withering dart; 
And let me 


And in the grave forget my woes. 


fall as a blasted rose, 


Farewell, ye lovely scenes of earth, so 
often my delight, I shall never see you 
more ; but instead, I hope to gaze on those 
that are immortal in paradise. Ye beau- 
teous flowers, which I have so fondly 
loved and cherished, whose hues to me 
have faded, farewell! [hope to exchange 
you for those more lovely by the banks 
of the river of life. Ye stars of night, 
‘and thou fair moon, I look on you no 
'more; but you will kindly keep your vig- 
ils over my lowly tomb. Thou sun, thy 
| beams no morecan charm me; I shall no 
more see the rich carnation which thy 
last farewell look cast upon the fleecy 
‘cloud. Ye zephyrs, which have so often 
sported with my locks, and cooled my fe- 


| vered brow, no more I need ye; yet per- 


'haps ye will deign to sing in mournful 
strains a requiem o’er my early tomb, 
| whilst the dewdrops distil as tears for my 
unhappy fate. 


and all 
world, adieu! Death comes, and I 


| must away. 






































The Victinm.—Catharine Von Borne. 








PART Il. 
THE CONSUMPTIVE’S STORY. 
Thus soliloquized Martha Stanley, 
whose parents lived ina beautiful and ro- 
mantic village in New England; a girl 
of a remarkably kind disposition, and in 


whom centered al] those amiable qualities | 


which render the female character lovely 
and attracting. Her mind was cast in 





too fine a mould to long inhabit this mun- 
dane sphere, and her sensibilities were | 
too acute and refined to endure the storms | 
of life, and more especially the treachery | 
of false friends. Innocent herself, and | 
ever conscious of upright motives in all 
her actions, suspicion never entered her 
bosom, and her confidence in others con- 
sequently was as strong as she was de- 
serving of having others reciprocate it 
towards herself. But, alas! for poor hu- 
man nature—one was found base enough 
to gain that confidence, and then sport 
with it, and by so doing to lacerate as 
pure a heart as dwells in mortal frame. 


Such villains occasionally make their 
appearance, and walk about in the form 
of men, though for the honor of our spe- 
cies, we hope they may ever be rare.— 
Indeed what can be meaner? what de- 
serve more sovereign contempt? what 
more fiendish, than intentionally to gain 
the affections of a virtuous, unsuspecting 
female, and then scatter them to the 
winds, when by this act her hopes are 
scattered also, and all her earthly joys 
blasted forever. I envy not the head nor 
heart of him who is capable of such con- 
summate vileness. True, he may rejoice 
because he has conquered a heart, like 
one who has found great spoil, but his 
joy is closely allied to that of the arch 
enemy of man, when he drags his victim 
down to the abodes of endless night. 


Let me say to you, kind reader, if you 
are of that sex upon whom such treachery 
is practised, beware, and place not too 
strong confidence in any, until you are 
sure they are worthy ; but if you belong 








to the other class, let me entreat you, as 
you value happiness in this life, or hope 
to obtain it in the world to come, practise 
not such deceit; or if you have already 
commenced, repent speedily before you 
are summoned to the judgment bar, and 
the wrath of heaven blast you forever. 


But to return. Such a character as I 
have described, paid his addresses to Miss 
Stanley, sought and obtained her heart’s 
best affections, professing at the same 
time to reciprocate those generous emo- 
tions. He bore all the marks of a gen- 
tleman, both in his person, manners and 
morals, But ere the day was eet, on 
which should be united the hands of those 
two in the same inseparable bonds by 
which all supposed their hearts were al- 
ready bound, he, either because his fancy 
took a different turn, or more likely be- 
cause he thought he could make other 
conquests, took back his fair promises, 
and forsook the one on whom he had pro- 
fessed to place his earthly hopes. I leave 
you to judge of the anguish that wrung 
that sensitive heart, although female mod- 
esty and heroism constrained her to con- 
ceal her sorrow in her own bosom, and 
in secret to cherish a feeling that was 
fast drinking up her life blood. At the 
time we have introduced her before you, 
she was in the last stage of a consump- 
tion, and soon the tomb closed over her! 

N. 


Records of Woman. 











For the Ladies’ Pearl, 
CATHARINE VON BORNE. 


THE WIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
The history of the reformation abounds 
with incident. Materials are there, out 
of which the most thrilling tales might 
be wrought by the forming hand of the 
intellectual artist. As a specimen of the 
richness of this field, we reter the reader 
to a work entitled ‘ Luther and his times,’ 
a beautiful book in which the writer has 
seized on the leading events of those 
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Catharine Von Borne. 
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times, and combined them in the most 
masterly manner. From that work the 
following sketch is culled, with but little 
alteration in the language. All that is 
not necessary to illustrate the character 
of the Reformer’s wife, is omitted. 


The Nymphal Cloister, under the pat- 
ronage of Frederic, stood in a low and 
sheltered valley, inhabited by a small 
community of nuns. They were a set of 
holy women, most of them past the sea- 
son of youth; yet, occasionally, a young 
member was added as a noviciate, and, 
after the usual term had expired, took 
the veil, and pronounced the vows that 
were to seclude her for ever from the 
world, Such acquisitions were a source 
of rejoicing; the aged Abbess looked to 
them for the preservation of the institu- 
tion in its vigor and purity, and felt with 
pious joy, that 

¢ A flower, when offered in the bud, 

Is no vain sacrifice.’ 


They were welcomed with delight, and 
became the pets of the elder nuns. 

Such was Catharine Von Borne, the 
Jast scion of a noble, but impoverished 
family. We must go back to that period 
to realize, that the tenderness of ker pa- 
rents consigned her to this dreary abode, 
while yet too young to realize the worldly 
sacrifices which she was called to make. 
Full of cheerful gayety, she left the pa- 
rental dwelling with the assurance, that, 
if she wished, she might return to it after 
the period of her noviciate had expired. 
There are few who have courage to assert 
this right, at that time considered little 
more than nominal. Catharine was grate- 
ful to the nuns for their kindness; her 
parents had virtually cast her off; the 
world was a vast wilderness to her; here 
were her best friends, and the altar of 
her religion, and here she determined to 
remain. Frederic, whose munificence had 
often been exercised towards the convent, 
was requested to be present when she 
took the veil. The ecclesiastics consid- 
ered it for the interest and prosperity of 
the institution, that it should be public. 
Many young women might be excited to 
follow such a noble example by witnes- 
sing it, and what pious Roman Catholic 
would not aid in consecrating a life to 
God ? 

Dressed in the splendid costume which 
she was so shortly to renounce, and load- 
ed with borrowed jewels, the innocent 











victim knelt to Frederic for his paternal 
blessing. Fervently he gave it. As he 
laid his aged hand upon her youthful 
head, and affectionately smoothed the 
silken hair, so soon to be severed from it, 
he said, ‘ Remember, my daughter, in me 
you will always find a friend.’ 


Two years passed away, and at the 
end of that time, Catharine was no lon- 
ger cheerful or contented. She arose in 
the morning, not to hail the glorious sun, 
as it broke on the darkness of the night, 
not to see the goodness of God expressed 
in smiling, contented faces; but to gaze 
on the emblems of mortality, which were 
carefully placed opposite her couch,— 
| the skeleton head,—a crucified Jesus writh- 
ing in his agonies,—not as he was seen 
| glorified on the Mount; and, when she 
arose and began her early worship of 
| God, it was not to behold him in his glo- 
|rious temple, but to gaze on the dark, 
oaken pannels of the ancient building,— 
to see the light dimly entering the high, 
grated windows,—to join the everlasting 
chant of the nuns,—to partake in the 





| same ceremonies, morning, noon, and 


night,—to repeat, again and again, the 
same Latin prayers,—to confess the same 
wanderings of mnind,—to perform similar 
penance, and to receive the same absolu- 
tion. And this she felt was not to last 
for a month, or a year, but as long as she 
lived,—the eternity of this world. 


Luther’s tracts penetrated every where; 
the peasantry sang his hymns to the 
tune of Old Hundred, the music of which 
he composed. Many a wanderingeport 
found its way to the valley, and thence 
to the cloister. Visiters told the story at 
the grate, how a monk had dared to brave 
the Pope and the mighty potentates of 
Europe. Some listened with pious hor- 
ror; but not so the young Catharine.— 
Her ardent and enterprising mind was 
astonished by the novelty of his doctrines, 
and captivated by his intrepidity. She 
questioned every one that came to the 
grate, made them repeat in what his new 
dogmas consisted, and caught the spirit 
of his language. 


All the nuns talked of Luther; all had 
some new anecdote to relate. Many re- 
membered his coming to the cloister to 
shrive a dying nun, and administer ex- 
treme unction. ‘Then,’ they said, ‘he 
was a holy man, a man of God.’ The Ab- 
bess said, ‘the deep tones of his voice 
; still trembled on her ear as he spoke 
peace to the dying penitent; she stil! 








heard his low, solemn chant! And his 
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ister took place, a young 


ye months 
the Nymphal Cle 
giri, wrapped in a cloak, stood at the 
outer door of the palace, and entreated 
for adinittance to the presence of i*re- 
deric. was at first rudely po ei 
but the soft tones of her voice, and the 
evident youth an delicacy of he r ap- 
——' e, , at | 


1th interested one of the 
attend: ints " and oe consented to take the 
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name of Catharine Von Borne to the 
Klector. Frede ric ordered her to be in- 
tro. luced, an i, with a tremb ling step rnd 
downe ast eyes, she appeared betore him. 


‘What has brought you here ?’ said he, 
in a Voice me mild than usual. 

‘My conscience,’ she replied, ‘and 
your promise, that you would always be 
a friend to me.’ 

‘But w hy are you not at the nunnery?’ 

‘I left it—the ceremonies—the wor- 
ship—all—lI have renounced, and em- 
braced the new faith.’ 

‘This is an unheard-of step for sv 
young a person.’ 

‘God speaks to the young as well as to 
the old. I could not remain there. I felt 
that it was hypocrisy to be offering vows 
at an unknown altar. God forgive me for 
having so long ignorantly done it.’ 

‘Did you leave the convent alone ?” 

‘No, Sire—I left it with eight others ; 
but they all have resources—I alone am 
friendless,’ 

‘Poor child, said the Elector, yielding 
to his natural sympathies. 


Hitherto Catharine had remained firm | 


and collected; but the voice of kindness 
subdued her resolution, and her tears 
flowed freely. When she recovered her 
equanimity, she-said, ‘I came not, Sire, 
to move your compassion, but to request 
you to place me in some respectable fa- 
mily where [ may earn a living. That, 
and freedoin of conscience, are a!l I ask. 
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Catharine was received by Philip and 
his wife with the most cordial kin ine Ss. 
He was himself too dee ply imbued with 

ithe doctrines of the Reformation to be 
surprised at any step a convert might 
take. She became at once a member of 
their family; and, by her sweetness and 
cheerfulness, added new enjoyment to 


| their happy lot. There was another mem- 
ber of the household that held an i:mport- 
ant place; this was an iInvalua ser- 
vant by the name of John. He took the 
| whole care of providing for the family, 
leaving his master the free exere ise of his 
time for literary pursuits, making their 
concerns his'own, and avoiding all use- 
less expenditure. This was highly im- 
portant, as their means were sma!]. 


1 
vie 


Such 
was the home which Catharine had found. 
Withont being obliged to perform any 
menial offices,she made herself useful and 
important to her kind friends, and they 
| blessed God for having brought them to- 
gether. 


| 

| She often spoke of the friends she had 
| left in the convent with tender affection. 
|‘ They were good and pious,’ said she, 
ifand found peace and tranquillity in a 
monastic life. They did not, like me, re- 
| appy days 
of childhood, to submit cheerfully to their 
|lot. There were none with whom my 
| heart communed, and I had but one thing 
| to love.’ 
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Catharine Von Borne. 285 
_ ‘What was that? Margaret eagerly || Virgin Mary. The Abbess in her zeal 
inquired. || bade us read the books,that we might 


‘It was a little bird that flew into my || learn to abhor the writer. 


I read them 


window. How I welcomed it! It seemed || 2nd learned éo bless him. His books and 


to bring in a portion of the joy and glad- 
ness without. I petitioned the Abbess to | 
let me keep it; she kindly consented ; 
yet, when I saw it struggle to be free, | 
and beat its head against the wires of its | 
prison, I opened the door to let it fly | 
through the grated window ; it did not see | 
the way out, and I was too selfish to re- | 
peat the experiment. lt became my idol— 

ah, it was too true, the nuns said so—and 

they told meI was perilling my own soul | 
for a little bird! JT confessed my sin— | 
for I was faithful in my confessions. The 

penance enjoined was not merely to give | 
it liberty, but to take its life with my own 

hand—the hand that had so long cher- | 
ished it, and that it had learned to caress. 
I could not do it. 


my superstition, entreated her by some | 
sign to release me from the terrible pen- | 
ance enjoined. At the moment I looked | 
at her, hoping for some indication, my | 
bird, that I had attached by a string, sud- 
denly perched on her finger, which point- 
ed towards heaven. ‘He is free,’ I ex- | 
claimed, ‘and I am absolved from the | 
cruel deed.’ I unfastened the string, and | 
held him to the window ; he fluttered | 
there awhile, perched on the iron grates, | 
and hovered round, then spread his wings. | 
I watched him till he was lost in the blue 
ether, and 1 saw him no more.’ 


‘Dear Catharine,’ said the wife of Me- | 
lancthon, ‘this is all a fable; it is your) 
own story you are relating; ah, I see it | 
by your tears,’ 


‘No,’ she replied, ‘it is all true; but I | 
weep because it is so much like my own 
story. It was two years ago that it took | 
place,—two years before my conscience | 
was released from its struggles, and my 
faith unfolded its wings and soared to- | 
wards heaven.’ | 


‘Did your convictions come all at) 
once 7” . | 

‘O no, they were gradual. If the sun | 
should burst ypon us in all its glory, it | 
would dazzle and blind us. The books | 
of Martin Luther found their way to the | 
convent; they spoke of a life passed in | 
the free service of God,—of the holiness | 
of virtuons friendship,—of the active ser- 
vices of benevolence,—of the supersti- | 
tious and blind adoration of Saints,—of 
the impiety of offering our vows to the 





I knelt before the al- || 
tar of the Virgin, and, in the darkness of | 


|his doctrines yet live; but they say he 
was murdered in the forest of Thuringia.’ 
‘Do not believe it,’ said the wife, with 
animation, ‘will not God preserve his 
|anointed? Iam sure that he lives; my 
| Philip has not so spoken, but I read it in 
'every look and gesture. I doubt not but 
| he is bound by some promise of secrecy, 
|or he would tell me so. Weshall yet see 
| Martin Luther—he will again enter our 
humble dwelling—we shall hear the deep 
tones of his voice—we shall see again the 
light of his eye.’ 
‘I think I should tremble before it,’ 
said Catharine. 
‘No, you would not; none but the 





|| wicked tremble before it.’ 


‘He must be very old,’ said Catharine. 
‘Not so very old,’ said her companion, 
freemn geri ‘but he is a good many 
years older than my Philip; I think he 
must be forty.’ 

When Martin Luther, at the death of 
Leo, left his seclusion, he hastened to the 
house of Melancthon, in Wittemberg, and 
was received with delight by his friends. 
Margaret informed him, that Catharine 
Von Borne, a nun from the Nymphal 
Cloister, was under their protection. Lu- 
ther expressed his satisfaction, that she 
had found such an asylum, and said she, 
with a number of others, had been com- 
mended to his care. He expressed an 
earnest desire, also, that something might 
be done for the pour and suffering eccle- 
siastics, 

While Luther and Melancthon were 


|| deeply engaged in conversation, Marga- 


ret hastened to the apartment of Ca- 


|| tharine. 


‘Who do you think has arrived?’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘Perhaps Bodenstein, said Catharine, 
with an expression of disgust. 

‘No,’ said Margaret. 

‘Carolstadt ? 

‘No.’ 

Catharine was silent. 
‘Do try once more. 
won't; so I will tell you. Doctor Martin 

Luther, Come down and see him.’ 

‘Did he ask for me?’ said Catharine. 

‘No; but he knows you are here.— 
Come,’ said she, pulling her gently by 
her dress, ‘come and see him.’ 

‘ Another time,’ said Catharine, ‘ not 
now ; I cannot go now.’ 


Well! I see you 
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baiipy as l ever r expect to be. My f riends 
assure that Lam no burden, but a 
help to them; and so I wish you good- 
morning’ 

Poor Catharine hastened to her room. 
Her dream was over. Luther, the aus- 
tere, the insensible Reforme r. had awak- 
ened her from it. Margaret entered while 
her eyes were yetred with weeping. She 
tenderly approached, and embraced her; 
but neither exchanged a word. 


me 
’ 


ere 


‘There is no hope for Bodenstein, 
thou; ght Luth Fj ‘it is evident Baumgart- 
ner is the object. Catharine is a child; 


ne Wascues dak: dicta aWlnruk 6 a0be 
port, except by the labor of her hands, and 
they do not look asif they were made for 
labor: [ will write to Jerome Baumgart- 
ner; he is well known as a young coun- 
sellor at Nuremberg. Accordingly, he 
wrote :— 
§ 1524, October 12th. 
‘If you would obtain Catharine Von 


Borne, hasten here before she is given to 
‘ ! ; os 
another. who proposes for her. She has 


not yet conquered her love for you. 1 
shall rejoice to see you united. 
‘LuTHEr.”* 
The young counsellor received ‘this 


letter with surprise and incredulity. The 
positive refusal of C atharine, some months 
before, had Jeft no doubt on his mind; 
and he thought the wisest plan was to 
inclose the letter to her, and inquire 
whether it was written with her sanction. 

In the mean time, Luther’s friends be- 
gan to urge him to marry, particularly 
Melancthon. ‘You preach,’ said he, 
‘what you do not practise.’ 

He protested, however, that he would 
not be caught in the snare; that his trme 
was now fully oc cupied, 

When Cathatine received the letter 


from her former Jover, she was filled with | 
and requested Margaret to | 
said | 


astonishment ; 
speak to Li ither on the subject. 


He 


he had done what he thought was right | 
and would be agreeable to all parties; | 


but he found there was one science he 


did not understand, the heart of a woman. | 


‘That is true,’ said Margaret, ‘or you 
would long sincé have 


perceived, that | 


Catharine’s was yours, and now the mys- | 


tery is out,’ 
It required all her eloquence to con- 
vince Luther of the truth of this asser- 


tion; he was forty, and Catharine was | 


but little more than half that number of || 
years; that she could prefer him to her | 








Catha rine Von Borne. 


young 


— 
9 a 


awe 


seemed i } 
had saitl it. 


sultors 


Marvaret, however, 


lin! 
opie, 


and a new 
life opened to Luther, in the affection of 
a young and beautiful woman. 

When he spoke to Catharine again on 
the subject of matrimony, he was more 
successful than before. He learned the 
history of her long attachment, which had 
become too much the reveri« f her silent 


hours. The betrothment teok place, and 
very soon the marriage fol. An ac- 


wed. 


count of it is given by Melancthon to 
Camerarius, his “friend, in a Gre letter. 


‘As some unfounded reym ute qe pro- 
bably reach you respecting the marriage 
of Luther, I think it proper to in form you 
of the true state of the case, and to give 
you my own opinion. On the 13th of 
June, to our great surprise, Luther mar- 
ried Catharine Von Borne, and only in- 
vited Luca the painter, Pomeranus, and 
Appelles the lawyer, to supper in the 
evening. Some may be astonished, tha 
he should have married at this unfavor- 
able juncture of public affairs, so deeply 
aiilicting to every good man, and thus ap- 
pear to be unaffected and careless about 
the distressing events which have occur- 
red amongst us; even though his own re- 
putation suffers at a moment when Ger- 
many most requires his talents and influ- 
ence. ‘This, however, is my view 
subject. Luther is’a man who 
thing of the unsocial misanthr me 
him; but you know his habits, and Ineed 
sdy no more on this head. Raves it is no 
wonderful and unaccountable thing, that 
his great and benevolent soul should be 
influenced by the affections, I 
have long had in my possession the most 
decisive evidences of his piety and love 
to God,’ 


the 
has no- 
about 


of 


centile 


The Empire of Woman.—The good 
government of families leads to the com- 
munities, and the welfare of the state. Of 
every domestic circle, home—that scene 
of the purest and deepest joy—home is 
the empire of woman. There she plans, 
directs, performs—the acknowledged 
source of dignity and felicity. W here 
female virtue is most pure, female sense 





'most improved, female deportment most 


correct, there is most propriety of social 
manners. The early years of childhood, 
those most precious years of life and 
opening reason, are confined to woman’s 
superintendence ; she, therefore, may be 


| presumed to lay the foundation of all the 
| virtues and all the wisdom that enrich 


* See Luther's Memoirs, written by himself. i) the w orld. 
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Coquretry.—T here is nothing more dis- 


gusting to a delicate and sensible mind, 
than the miserable amorousness of a co- 
quette. While its external developements 
are nauseating, its indications of the men 

tal character are equally hateful and repul- 
sive. 
ry? 


ity, that courts admiration and adulation 


What is the secret spring of coquet- 
‘Vanity !—excessive, abominable van- 
at almost any sacrifice. But who admires 
a coquette ? 


' 





Look at the bevy of beaux | 


that crowd around her in the social circle. | 


What are they? 


Are the sensible, the in- | 


tellectual, the common sense youth of the | 


neighborhood there? 
gregation of fashionable loafers, brainless 
soaplocks and the like. These 
worshipers at the coquette’s shrine. 


are 


modest, the refined stand aloof from her 


Nay !—it is a con-| 


society with sentiments of pity for her men- | 


tal imbecility, and of ill-concealed dislike | 


for her folly. 

What is the result ? 
tongue and disclose the facts. 
testimony? Does it not show us the co- 
quette of seventeen and twenty the wife of 
some idle, dissipated being, who by a glar- 
ing misnomer retains the name of man, or 
else an unwilling subject of unfelicitous 
celibacy? Such, we believe, is, ordinari- 
ly, the fate of the coquette. 


We hope, therefore, our young lady | 


readers will avoid it with abhorrence. As 
they have no wish to have their own af- 
fections trifled with, so let them abstain 
from like trifling with those of the other 
sex. 

A SOVEREIGN ANTIDOTE.—We opine 
that the author of the following delicious 
effusion was some ecross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered, sour-minded professor of the ancient 
doctrine of the ‘celibate.’ Weshould like 
to see him given over tothe ladies for con- 
dign punishment, but we will let him 
speak : 

“If a man feels very much like getting 
‘married, yet imagines he ought not to, the 
remedy is, to help one of his neighbors to 
move a housefull of furniture—-borrow about 


nine of his children and hear them cry — 
If that fail, build up a fire of damp wood, 








‘and when the smoke ii in the room is thick- 
est, hire a woman to scold him about four 
hours.” 


To sPoIL youR HuUsBAND.—If a woman 
wishes to spoil her husband, sour his tem- 
per and transform the domestic hearth into 
a miniature of bedlam, let her grumble at 
him incessantly ; load him with abuse be- 
cause he wont submit to be ‘ her servant of 
all work’ to the neglect of his profession, 
and treat him with various other items of 
disagreeable manufacture, and she will 
succeed, without fail, in the shortest time 
imaginable. For this recipe, we charge— 
nothing ! 








Secthe WEEKLY MaGazinE _—Ww e hana 
noticed this superior magazine before. It 


ie | continues to be the same racy, spirited, 
1e | ‘ 


The | 


| consider it one of the best, cheapest and 


high-toned work it bas ever been. We 


neatest papers in the country. Messrs. 


Ela & Hall, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


Lapies’ Literary Reposirory.—This 


|| paper is published semi-monthly, in Low- 
Let real life find a | 
What is its | 


ell. It is devoted to literature, news, &c. 
It is conducted with ability. 








“To OUR EXCHANGES, Aur exchanges 
will oblige us by transferring us to their 
Lowell list, as it is desirable hereafter to 
receive all our papers at the publishing 
office. 


CorRESPONDENTS will please direct their 
communications, in future, to the Ladies’ 
Pearl, Lowell, Ms. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—‘ L.’s article is 
neither rhyme nor reason, and is at 
consigned ‘to the care of * Mocaia.' 

‘The Triumph of Truth’ is too Tons for 
the Pearl, and we therefore write rejected 
upon it—though unwillingly. 

‘L. C.’s Evening Walk’ bespeaks poetic 
talent, but needs an application from the 
pen of old Uncle Prosody, and hence its 
appearance in our columns is ¢ indcfinitely 
postponed.’ 

‘ Lines for an Album’ and ‘ The Pursuit 
of Happiness’ are sent in pursuit of the 
foregoing doomed ones, under the table.— 
We guess they will drive away the whole 
heap, and lose themselves in the chase, 
and of course the ‘ Pearl’ will lose their 
presence. 

Those correspondents whose articles 
have found a place in the Pearl, are re- 


-spectfully invited to continue their corres- 


pondence ; and all our fair readers who use 
the pen are desired to lend their aid for 
the interest of the forthcoming volume. 








